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MACMILLAN AND Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY—A NEW NOVEL 
By RUDYARD KIPLING ann WOLCOTT BALESTIER: 


THE NAULAHKA: 


A Story of West and East. With Rhymed Chapter Headings. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


“ The book is full of wonderful and unique charm. The fierceness and the fascination of the life of India, the 
splendors, the mysteries, the passions of the Orient, are depicted with a power and a skill which disarm criticism.” 
Boston Courier. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*.* “ Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,’’ Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verse, in addition to the poems contained in 
‘“* Barrack-Room Ballads,”’ also includes a number of ballads now published for the first time and not included in any other 
collection of Mr. Kipling’s Poems. ‘* Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads”’ is issued only with the imprint of Macmillan & Co. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. New Edition. 12mo, cloth $1.00. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 


OLD SHRINES AND IVY. By Witt1am Wrxter. 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. Now Ready. 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. | SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. A New and Re- 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. New and revised Edi- | __Vised Fdition. 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 
tion. 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. WANDERERS. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Also, now ready, a new edition on large paper, limited to two hundred and fifty copies, of the works of Mr. William 
Winter. The volumes are printed on laid paper, with saint margins, price $2.00 each. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
IN TEN VOLUMES. 
Edited by R. Brimiey Jounson. With illustrations by Witt1am Cusir Cooke, and ornaments by F. C. Tinney. 
Vols. I and 2, Sense AND SENSIBILITY. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $1.00 each volume. Now Ready. 
*,* Also a limited Edition on Large Paper, | os: 00 each volume. 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


By Grorce G. Narrer, M.A. Printed on Japanese vellum. With 20 full-page illustrations and 78 in the text. 
Limited Edition, 8vo, 314.00. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SAMUEL KEENE 
Of * PUNCH.” 
By Grorce Somes Layarp. With portrait and numerous reproductions of the artist’s sketches. Royal 8vo, $8. 





ADVENTURE SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BLOCKADE RUN- | MISSING FRIENDS. Being the Adventures of a 
NER; or, Trade in the Time of War. By WiLtiAM Danish Emigrant in Queensland, 1871-80. With 
Watson, author of “ Life in the Confederate Army.” Illustrations, large 12mo, $1.50. 

With illustrations, large 12mo, $1.50. 





*.* Send for Macmillan’s descriptive List of New Novels for Summer Reading, which includes the latest works of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, F. Marion Crawford, Rudyard Kipling, W. Clark Russell, J. Henry Shorthouse, Hon. Emily Lawless, 
enry James, etc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York Crry. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Travelling Companions. 


AStory in Scenes. (Reprinted from Punch.) By F. Anstey, 
author of ‘* Vice Versa,”’ “‘ Voces Populi,”’ ete. With 26 
illustrations by J. BerNARD PARTRIDGE. Small quarto, 
pp. Viii.-152, $1.75. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson. 


By A. K. H. B., author of ‘‘ Twenty-five Years of St. An- 
drews,”’ ete. First Series. Cheap edition. Paper covers, 


25 cents. 
New-Laid Eggs. 
Hints for Amateur Poultry Rearers. By Mrs. Dr Sais, 
author of ‘‘ Soups and Dressed Fish & la Mode,”’ ete, Cloth, 
60 cents. 


Familiar Studies in Homer. 
By Aones M. Cierke. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

Certain of the latest results of recent investigation are 
here set in order most interestingly. Especially novel are the 
chapters on Homeric astronomy, botany, and zodlogy, with 
the separate papers on the dog and the horse in the two great 
Grecian poems. The book is written with the thorough knowl- 
edge and the direct style which characterized Miss Clerke’s 
“System of the Stars.’”’ 


Nada the Lily. 


(Copyright. ) 

By H. Riper Hacearp, author of “She,” ‘‘ Allan Quarter- 
main,” ete. With 23 full-page illustrations, by C. H. M. 
Kerr. 12mo, $1.00. 

“A thrilling book, full . . . of almost incredible instances 
of personal daring and of wonderful revenge. . . . The many 
vigorous illustrations add much to the interest of a book that 
may safely be denominated as Mr. Haggard’s most successful 
venture in the writing of fiction.”’— Boston Beacon. 

‘The story of ‘ Nada the Lily’ is full of action and adven- 
ture ; the plot is cleverly wrought, and the fighting and ad- 
venture are descri with spirit. Once begun, it is, indeed, 
a story to be finished.”,—N. Y. Tribune. 

“No more complete picture of savage life has ever been 
presented to the world. . . . There are scenes in this book 
which seem destined to be preserved when the time itself and 
the aap quite forgotten. Such is the story of the Great 
*Ingom ,’ when Chaka slays the false and lying wizards 
and witches. The discomfiture of the prophets of Baal is not 
more full of wonder and of terror. . . . is is, to our mind, 
the best book, the most sustained, the most powerful, the 
truest book, that Mr. Rider Haggard has yet produced.””— 
Saturday Review. 

“The story is a ificent effort of the imagination, and 
quite the best of all that Mr. Haggard has done. There is 
no —- of manufactured miracle in this story, for the 
story of the Ghost mountain, the Stone Witch, and the Wolves 
is nothing but the folk-lore of the African tribes, and in no 
respect similar to the wonders which the author introduced 
into the stories in which Allan Quartermain figures.”’— Spring- 
field Republican. 


The One Good Guest. 


A Novel. By L. B. Watrorp, author of “ Mr. Smith,” 
“The Baby’s Grandmother,” ete., ete. 12mo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.00. 

“ The story is bright, amusing, full of interest and incident, 
and the characters are admirably drawn. Every er will 
recognize a friend or acquaintance in some of the people here 
portrayed. Everyone will wish he could have been a guest 
at Duckhill Manor. and will hope that the author has more 
stories to tell.””"— Public Opinion. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
No. 15 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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New Books from the Press of 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market Street, . PHILADELPHIA. 


Entirely New and Cheap Edition of 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


By Exuizanetu WETHERELL. Printed from new plates, and 
illustrated by eight full-page pictures and thirty engravings 
in the text, from drawings by FREDERICK DreLMAN. 12mo, 
cloth, attractively bound, $1.00. Paper Edition, thirty 
illustrations in text, 50 cents. 

**One of the most lar novels ever published in this 
country is ‘ The Wide, Wide World,’ the first venture of Susan 
Warner, who, in her modesty and doubt as to how it would 
be received, attached to it the nom de plume of Elizabeth 
Wetherell. But the gifted lady awoke one morning, as it 
were, to find her first novel famous. It took like wildfire, 
and everybody read it and talked about it, and the critics 
were almost unanimous in its praise.”’— Boston Home Journal. 


Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
A DAUGHTER’S HEART. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cam- 

ERON. The Latest Issue. 

‘* A pure and sweet story of domestic life in an English 
country family. Little sister Susan is the most lovable hero- 
ine who has blossomed forth in that role during the summer. 
She may be considered the chief rosebud among the débutantes 
in fiction.’’— Philadelphia Public Ledger. : 


LADY PATTY. By ‘THe Ducuess.”’ 

OLD DACRE’S DARLING. By Annie THomas. 

A COVENANT WITH THE DEAD. By Ciara Lemore. 

CORINTHIA MARAZION, By Ceci. Grirrira. 

ONLY HUMAN ; or, Justice. By Joun SrranGcE WINTER. 

THE NEW MISTRESS. By Grorce MANVILLE FENN. 
Ete., ete. 


His Great Self. 


By Marian Hartanp, author of ‘‘Alone,”’ “ True as Steel,”’ 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The London Saturday Review says of this book: ‘The 
style rises highest when the Fg wee demand is made w 
it. The plot is excellently handled, and the author 
given us a vivid impression of the life and pursuits of a com- 
munity of aristocratic Virginians. Not a few of the lesser 
Connon are a sane in, ll its ~~ —_ 
qualities give Miss Har’ 's story a pl apart from the 
—— ae machines of tedium which nowadays are labelled 
novels. 


MRS. A. L. WISTER’S 
Translations from the German. 
COUNTESS ERICA’S APPRENTICESHIP. By Ossie 

Scuuspin. $1.25. 
“O THOU, MY AUSTRIA!” By Ossie Scuupin. $1.25. 
ERLACH COURT. By Ossie Scuusin. $1.25. 
THE ALPINE FAY. By E. Werner. $1.25. 
THE OWL’S NEST. By E. Maruirr. $1.25. 
PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. By H.Scnosert. $1.25. 
A complete list of Mrs. Wister’s translations sent on appli- 
cation. New Illustrated Catalogue of Fiction mailed free to 
any address. hasenbips 
«*« For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


eAN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. 


NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS. In Two Volumes, 12mo, 
cloth, $4.50. 

This work gives an intimate and most entertaining series of 
pictures of life in Paris during the reigns of Louis Philippe 
and Louis Napoleon. It contains personal reminiscences of 
the old Latin Quarter, the Revolution of 1848, the coup d'état, 
society, art, and letters during the Second Empire, the siege 
of Paris, and the reign Commune. The author enjoyed 
the acquaintance of most of the celebrities of this time he 
describes Balzac, Alfred de Musset, Sue, the elder Dumas, 
Taglioni, Flaubert, Auber, Félicien David, Delacroix, Ho- 
race Vernet, Decamps, Guizot, Thiers, and many others 
whose in these pages is the occasion for fresh and 
interesting aneed 


otes 
jest it has been our good 


an ey book about Paris of the immediate past, one 
of the liv fortune to read. The 
author is an Englishman who lived in the French capital off | 


and on or continuously for a 
estimated at forty years. . . . For private reasons he will not 
give us his name, though he assures us that, if it were known, 
it would air the reader with confidence. Nobody wants 
his name, if he will allow us to say so. What he has written, 
in its fascinating anecdotes, is its own sufficient recommenda- 
tion. It is all well-informed Kossip about famous men, women, 
and events, from cover to cover.”"— London Daily News. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 
Volume I. 

By Hernert Srencer. Including (Part 1.) “The Data of Eth- 
ies’; (Part IL.) “The Inductions of Ethics”; (Part IIT.) 
“ The Ethics of Individual life."’ 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 

The first f this vol blished tely 
>. Uihe author having fina eal the cond oat third 
parts, all are now issued in one book under the above title, 
changed from “The Principles of Morality,” previously used. 

The binding is uniform with the various other volumes in- 

cluded in the author's system of ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy.” 

THE HISTORICAL ‘REFERENCE-BOOK, 


Comprising a Chronological Table of Universal History, a 
Chronological Dictionary of Universal History, a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary. With Geographical Notes. For the use 
of Students, Teachers, and Readers. By Louris Hritrrin. 
Third edition, revised. Crown Svo, half leather, $3.00, 

** A small library in itself.”’ —Chicago Dial. 


“We miss hardly anything that we should consider desir- | 


able, and we have not been able to detect a single mistake or 
misprint.””"—New York Nation. 


THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL. 


By Grorar MacDonaxp, author of “* Unspoken Sermons,” 
**Rebert Faleoner,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


At a time when there is so much inquiry and unrest 
thinking frank discusions 
of this book will be especially pertinent and helpful. 


ETHAN ALLEN. 


THE ROBIN HOOD OF VERMONT. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The aim of the author has been to a Allen’s personal- | 


character of one 
Allen’s own letters 
The mass of material which 
ed matter not utilized before. 


ity, and to throw some new light u 
mh has been often violently aa. 
have been freely drawn ‘ 

has been examined has includ 


riod which we have roughly | 


arguments — 


By Henry Haut, | 


FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. 


By Louis Courrrus, author of * Eline Vere.”’ Translated 
from the Dutch by Clara Bell. With an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. Holland Fiction Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
***Eline Vere’ is most careful in its details of description, 

most picturesque in its coloring.”’— Boston Post. 

**Eline Vere’ is a vivacious and skilful performance, giv- 
ing an evidently faithful picture of society, and evincing the 
art of a true story-teller.”’"— Boston Telegraph. 


** DECEMBER ‘ROSES.” 

By Mrs. Campnett-Praep, joint author of “The Right 
Honourable.”” No. 9%, Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“©The Right Honourable’ is an enjoyable and superior 
English novel. . . . Mrs. Campbell-Praed’s labor in the way 
of romance and sentiment is admirably done.’’— Independent. 

“Several of the perso: in ‘ The Right Honourable’ are 
worthy of Trollope at his best.’’—Literary World. 


JEAN DE KERDREN. 


By the author of *‘Colette’’ and “Straight On.’’ No. 97, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper 0 cents ; cloth, $1. 
“The love story of the two young persons is told with the 

utmost simplicity and freshness, and with an intensity of in- 

terest with which mere literary skill seems to have little to 
do. It gives throughout the impression of a faithful render- 
ing of reality. . . eThe core of the story is sound and sweet, 

will determine the impression for all healthy readers, 
to whom we cordially recommend it.’’—-New York Times. 


eA TALE OF TWENTY-FIVE HOURS. 

By Branper Marruews and Grorcr H. Jessor. Apple- 
tons’ Summer Series. limo. With novel specially de- 
signed cover and ornamented edges, 50 cents. 


| An ingenious and entertaining novelette by two clever and 
| well-known story-writers. 


eAPPLETONS’ HAND-BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN SUMMER RESORTS. 


With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad Fares, ete. 
| New edition, revised to date. 50 cents. 


eAPPLETONS’ CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. 


| Part II., Western Canapa, i. e., From Orrawa AND Mont- 
REAL TO THE Pactric OckAN. (A companion volume to 
Part I., Easrern CANADA.) With numerous Maps and Illus- 
trations. By Ernest Incersouy. Flexible cloth, $1.25. 


| eAPPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE 
UNITED STATES, 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New edition, revised 
to date. 12mo. Flexible morocco, with tuck, $2.50. Parr 
1., separately, New ENGLAND AND Mipp.e Srares AND 
Canana, cloth, $1.25. Part I1., Sovurmern and WesreRn 
Srares, cloth, $1.25, 





(@ Send for the current number of ApeLetons’ MonTHLY BULLETIN, containing announcements of important 


new and forthcoming Books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CHARACTER.* 


Dr. Arbuthnot was a man careless of fame; 
he tossed his wealth of good things right and 
left, and forgot to claim them. It is hard to 
be certain to-day just what is really his. It 
was time that his works should be collected, 
and time that his life should be written. This 
task has been attempted by Mr. George A. 
Aitken, in a handsome volume issuing from 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford. The hour has 
come, but not the man. A little while ago Mr. 
Aitken collected the materials for a biography 
of Steele, and supposed he had written it. He 
has done much the same work in the present 
instance. He has the accumulative without the 
formative instinct of the biographer. The dry 
bones are brought together, but they do not 
live. The constructive imagination, which 
broods over isolated details until they’ group 
themselves and crystallize into a rounded whole, 
is altogether wanting in this painstaking in- 
vestigator. It is a pity, for Dr. Arbuthnot was 





* Tae Live anp Works OF JoHN ARBUTHNOT. By George 
A. Aitken. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 











what is called “a character,” and a life-like 
portrait of him would be a welcome addition 
to the gallery of the wits of Queen Anne’s 
reign. There is more of him in the frontis- 
piece to the present volume than in the life 
that follows. 

John Arbuthnot was born the eldest son of 
a minister of the Scotch establishment, in the 
manse of Arbuthnot, and baptized April 29, 
1667. It was the year of Swift’s birth and 
of the publication of ‘* Paradise Lost.” There 
were several other children. His father, a 
High Church Episcopalian, would not conform 
when Presbyterianism regained power, and 
was deposed from his living in 1689. He re- 
tired to a small property of his own in the 
neighborhood, and died two years later. The 
children were scattered. One became an emi- 
nent banker in Paris, and was mixed up with 
the affairs of the Pretender. John went up to 
London, taught mathematics for his livelihood, 
in 1694 entered University College at Oxford 
as a fellow-commoner and private tutor to a 
younger student, and in 1696 took his degree 
of Doctor in Medicine at St. Andrew’s, acquit- 
ting himself with distinction. A year later 
the young physician made his mark by pub- 
lishing a fair and thorough criticism of a re- 
cent geological theory put forth by a professor 
of Gresham College. He became known in 
literary circles, and was a guest at the dinner- 
table of Samuel Pepys. How his mischievous 
humor must have played about the immortal 
diarist ! 

In 1701 Arbuthnot wrote an able “ Essay 
on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning,” 
declaring, and evidencing, “the advantage 
which the mind reaps from mathematical knowl- 
edge in a habit of clear, demonstrative, and 
methodical reasoning.” Except a few lines of 
verse, it is the only serious production among 
the works contained m this volume. It is a 
piece of simple, direct, manly argument. It is 
thoroughly readable to-day. It would be hard 
to state the uses of mathematics more convine- 
ingly. The author shows the range of his study 
in quotations to the purpose from Quintilian 
and Plato, Diogenes Laertius and Pliny, Ovid 
and Hippocrates, Xenocrates and Aristotle. He 
cites with easy familiarity recent French, Ital- 
ian, Danish and English authorities in science, 
and illustrates his paper from painting, music, 
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architecture, fortification, navigation, ship- 
building, book-keeping, and astronomy. The 
paper contains one memorable sentence : 
** Truth is the same thing to the understand- 
ing that music is to the ear and beauty to the 
eye.” 

Qf became Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1704. Coming in chance contact 
with Prince George of Denmark, he was made 
physician extraordinary to Queen Anne the 
next year, and one of the physicians in ordin- 
ary four years later. From that time to the 
Queen’s death, at which he was in attendance 
in August 1714, he was constantly about the 
court and on terms of intimacy with its poets, 
beauties, wits, and statesmen. He was of the 
High Church and High Tory faction, as be- 
came the son of his Jacobite father. He was 
more or less in the secrets of Swift and Har- 
ley and Bolingbroke and Lady Masham. His 
humorous “ History of John Bull” is a party 
pamphlet levelled at Marlborough. He lacked 
Swift’s fierce intensity and thirst for power, 
but shared his convictions and championed his 
causes in his own more quiet fashion. The 
Queen’s death touched him nearly. He was 
made to feel what Bolingbroke so vigorously 
expressed, ‘“‘ What a world is this, and how 
does fortune banter us.” Readers of “ Henry 
Esmond ” remember what a state intrigue was 
baffled by the Queen’s sudden end. How far 
the good physician was cognizant of all the 
plans of his associates is uncertain. The death 
of his royal mistress was certainly a blow to 
his personal fortunes. He wrote Swift that he 
had not been unprepared for “ the melancholy 
scene,” had figured it in advance, and that his 
own case was *‘ not half so deplorable as that of 
Lady Masham and other court favorites.” He 
had lost the perquisites of his office, but had 
his profession, and his bread was in no danger. 
Still, he felt the change. One does not breathe 
with impunity the atmosphere of court favor. 
A little later he writes to Pope, thanking him 
for taking notice of “a poor distressed cour- 
tier, commonly the most despicable thing in 
the world.” There was a rising in behalf of 
the Pretender, in 1715, in which two of Ar- 
buthnot’s brothers had part; but there is no 
evidence that he himself was involved in it. His 
philosophic tone in a letter to Swift at the time 
implies the contrary: “ I should have the same 
concern for things as you, were I not convinced 
that a comet will make much more strange 
revolutions upon the face of our globe than 
ean be occasioned by governments and minis- 





tries. I consider myself as a poor passenger, 
and that the earth is not to be forsaken, nor 
the rocks removed for me.” This is not the 
mood of a baffled conspirator. His sympathies 
were probably with the Stuarts, and his judg- 
ment with the house of Hanover. In 1720, 
when the South Sea bubble broke, the canny 
Scot had evidently kept out of danger, and es- 
caped the popular delusion. He could laugh- 
ingly maintain that “the Government and 
the South Sea Company had only locked up 
the money of the people upon conviction of 
their lunacy.” Nine months later he was weary 
of the all-engrossing subject: ‘There is noth- 
ing in London but the same eternal question, 
when will S. Sea rise.” 

In 1726 Arbuthnot was still about the 
court, and presented Swift to the Princess of 
Wales, the future Queen Caroline, who praised 
the Dean’s “ wit and conversation.” Arbuth- 
not’s reply is a revelation of his own nature: 
“T told her Royal Highness that was not what 
I valued you for, but for being a sincere hon- 
est man, and speaking the truth when others 
were afraid to speak it.” The doctor was at 
this time in attendance on the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who recognized the worth of the 
physician even when wincing from the lash of 
the pamphleteer. He himself was suffering 
from graver ills, from calculus in the kidneys 
and from an abscess in the bowels which nearly 
made an end of him. While the event was 
uncertain, he sent a sportive message to Swift, 
advising him, if cured of his deafness, not to 
quit the pretense of it, “ because you may by 
that means hear as much as you will, and an- 
swer as little as you please.” A little later 
Pope writes that Arbuthnot is yet living: ‘* He 
goes abroad again, and is more cheerful than 
even health can make a mah, for he has a good 
conscience into the bargain, which is the most 
catholic of all remedies, though not the most 
universal.” He solaced his pains with cards, 
and with music, in which he was proficient. 
He knew Handel, and met him often; and 
there is an anthem of Arbuthnot’s extant. 
When “Gulliver’s Travels” appeared, Arbuth- 
not, who was in the secret of its authorship, 
recognized at once that it was a masterpiece of 
wit, and prophesied “as great a run for it as 
John Bunyan.” He wrote Swift that + Gul- 
liver is in everybody’s hands. I lent the book 
to an old gentleman, who immediately went to 
his map to search for Lilliput.” 

The clouds gathered about the good doctor 
as the day went on. His health was precari- 
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ous, his family large, his income insufficient. 
His happy home was broken up. He lost his 
wife suddenly in the spring of 1730, and his 
youngest son in the winter of the following 
year. His friend and patient, Gay, died a 
twelvemonth later. The world in the main 
displeased him. It was not a generous age, 
and the air about the court was tainted. He 
writes to Swift that things may be brighter in 
Ireland. “In your better country there is 
some virtue and honor left, some small regard 
for religion. Perhaps Christianity may last 
with you at least twenty or thirty years longer.” 
It is hardly a triumphant hope. The worn 
physician is evidently breaking. He moved 
into the country for the summer, and found 
some relief. He wrote Pope that “God Al- 
mighty has made my distress as easy as a thing 
of that nature can be. . . A recovery in my 
case and at my age is impossible. The kindest 
wish of my friends is Euthanasia.” That at 
least is what Pope chose to pring as the words 
of Arbuthnot, but in the poet’s wonted fashion 
the manuscript was tampered with. His un- 
scrupulous pen would meddle even with the 
letter of a dying friend. 

Then came a little lull in Arbuthnot’s dis- 
ease. He looked forward to a return to town, 
and, though crippled, to his work, not being in 
circumstances to live in idleness. He hardly 
rejoiced in the respite which would give him 
the trouble of dying all over again. “I am 
at present in the case of a man that was almost 
in harbor and then blown back to sea; who 
has a reasonable hope of going to a good place 


and an absolute certainty of leaving a very bad 


one. . . However, I enjoy the comforts of life 
with my usual cheerfulness.” Swift, in his 
strong way, answered: ‘“ You tear my heart 
with the ill account of your health”; and then 
bore his witness, after five-and-twenty years’ ac- 
quaintance, to the moral and Christian virtues 
of his failing friend, “« not the product of years 
or sickness, but of reason and religion.” It is 
not a flatterer’s tribute. 

Arbuthnot died on the 27th day of Decem- 
ber, 1735, in his sixty-eighth year, at his house 
in Cork street, in much pain but devout com- 
fort. Pope and Chesterfield were with him 
the night before. The latter left an elaborate 
sketch of him as his physician and friend. He 
praised his great and various erudition, his in- 
finite fund of wit and humor, his almost inex- 
haustible imagination. his indifference to fame, 
his carelessness of money, his purity of char- 
acter, his kindness to the poor, his love of man- 








kind, and his underestimate of himself. His 
contemporaries bore consenting witness. Swift 
said that he had “ more wit than we all have, 
and humanity equal to his wit.”” Pope declared 
him “in wit and humor superior to all man- 
kind.” Lord Orrery pronounced him “ equal 
to any of his contemporaries in humor and vi- 
vacity, and superior to most men in acts of 
humanity and benevolence. No man exceeded 
him in the moral duties of life.” Dr. Johnson, 
who had not known the charm of his presence, 
called him “the first man among them, the 
most universal genius, being an excellent phy- 
sician, a man of deep learning, and a man of 
much humor”; “a scholar with great brill- 
iance of wit; a wit who in the crowd of life 
retained and discovered a noble ardor of reli- 
gious zealg’ In our own day still the note of 
admiration is caught up, and Thackeray de- 
clares Arbuthnot “one of the wisest, wittiest, 
most accomplished, gentlest of mankind.” 

His writings to-day have lost something of 
their original flavor. Only students of the time 
are likely to recur to them. Their politics are of 
an outworn fashion. The pedantry they mock 
at has departed. The allusions require vexa- 
tious explanation in endless footnotes. The 
humor is less direct and palpable than Swift’s, 
the wit less pointed and flashing than Pope’s, 
the sportiveness less dainty and delicate than 
Gay’s. Yet the “ History of John Bull” and 
the “ Memoirs of Scriblerus” will long hold 
their place in the literature of scholars, for 
their pithy English, their manly sense, their 
grotesque drollery, their vivid imagination. 
Their author had his faults. He was absent- 
minded to excess, “the king of inattention.” 
Like others of his profession, he indulged him- 
self at the table and took little exercise, while 
commending diet, temperance, and exercise to 
others. He walked with a slouch or a shuffle. 
As a Scot, he pretended to believe himself 
gifted with the second sight. He was “a Ja- 
cobite by prejudice.” He squandered instead 
of economizing his ideas. He took less care 
than he should of his fortune. He let his 
children make kites of his papers which held 
matter for folios. Perhaps in the multiplicity 
of folios this should be set down in the cata- 
logue of his virtues. 

The fine phototype which is the frontispiece 
to this volume is from a supposed original by 
Jervas. It is full of life and character. The 
face is a nearly perfect oval, the forehead is 
high, the eyes far apart, the lids full, the iris 
large. The nose is strong, with delicate nos- 
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trils. The upper lip is long. The mouth is 
of rare sweetness and beauty, with a quiet 
smile just ready to appear. The chin is long 
but rounded, with a marked cleft in the mid- 
dle. The hands are of special distinction and 
refinement, with long tapering fingers. The 
velvet cap and gown, the lawn kerchief loosely 
knotted at the neck, the ruffles at the wrists, 
the pen between the fingers, the hands crossed 
over a book that rests lightly on the lap, 
complete a delightful portrait of a playful hu- 
morist, a courtly gentleman, a thoughtful, true 
and loving man. As you look upon it you 
think better of the early years of the eighteenth 
century, and of that somewhat dismal English 
court which harbored and valued such a man 


as this. C. A. L. Ricuarps. 





FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 


The fourth series of Historical Essays by the 
late Professor Freeman is larger and more varied 
than its predecessors. The essays in the second 
series dealt with ancient history, and those in 
the first and third chiefly with the Middle Ages 
— or, as their author would prefer to say, they 
dealt respectively with “the time when politi- 
cal life was confined to the two great Mediter- 
ranean peninsulas ”’ and tlie time when the Teu- 
tonic and Slavonic peoples also had a part in 
the political life of Europe. The twenty-two 
papers which make up the present and last 
volume touch a wide variety of topics. Car- 
thage, French and English towns, Aque Sex- 
tix, Orange, Périgueux and Cahors, Augusto- 
dunum, and the Lords of Ardres, serve as texts 
for local studies like the “ Historical and Ar- 
chitectural Sketches’’ and many of the ear- 
lier historical essays. Then come a stray Ox- 
ford lecture on Portugal and Brazil, an inter- 
esting account of the conflict between Crown 
and chapter over the election to the deanery of 
Exeter, and a number of short reprints from 
the “Saturday Review.” The other papers 
are more distinctively political, treating of the 
growth of commonwealths, the constitution of 
the German Empire, nobility, and the House 
of Lords. 

These essays indicate fairly well the subjects 
and interests that most appealed to Mr. Free- 
man. His sympathies were strong but not 
broad, and the range of his historical ideas was 

* Hisrorican Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., 


Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. Fourth Series. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 








somewhat limited. His conception of history 
was expressed in his well-known dictum, “ His- 
tory is past polities, and politics present his- 
tory.” To him, history was first of all a rec- 
ord of political events; for a people’s litera- 
ture, for its art — except so far as seen in archi- 
tecture — for its economic and social life, he 
eared little or nothing. This dominant in- 
terest in things political shortened, as well as 
narrowed, his view of the field of historical 
study. No one insisted on the continuity of 
history more strongly than he; the unity of 
ancient, medizval, and modern, he was never 
tired of proclaiming; yet for him history be- 
gan with the Greeks,—the Orient he quite 
ignored. He frequently illustrated historical 
continuity by taking up a particular town, 
describing its architectural remains, and trac- 
ing its history through several centuries. Often 
he used the same method in a larger field, em- 
phasizing “ the long-abiding life of the Roman 
Empire, Eastern and Western,” and the un- 
broken dominance of the Teutonic element in 
English history. This influence in England 
he probably exaggerated, but his sympathy 
for oppressed nationalities kept him from the 
extreme views of those champions of “ triumph- 
ant Teutonism” who deny political rights to 
those not so fortunate as to be born Teutons. 

Mr. Freeman was much addicted to the use 
of historical parallels. He liked to see analo- 
gous causes producing analogous effects, and 
held that if the resemblances between distant 
events were not merely superficial, “real in- 
struction, practical instruction, and not a mere 
gratification of curiosity ” could be drawn from 
comparing them. Thus, in the first essay in 
the present volume he compares Carthage with 
other great commercial powers — Rome, Lii- 
beck, Venice, Spain, and England. This may 
easily lead to those “ plausible historical anal- 
ogies”’ from which Mr. Bryce says it is the 
chief practical use of history to deliver us ; but 
in Mr. Freeman’s hands the comparative meth- 
od proved stimulating and suggestive. His 
work on “Comparative Politics” is one of the 
chief sources of his influence on the younger 
students of history. Comparisons between an- 
cient and modern events also help to give his 
books that strong sense of reality which his 
readers always feel. 

In discussing current questions, Mr. Free- 
man showed something of the historical senti- 
mentalist. Though he was not an extreme 
conservative, the changes he most desired were 
in the direction of a return to early historic 
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conditions. The Liberals he thought the true 
Conservatives. He wished to have the bishops 
retained in the House of Lords as a relic of the 
old Saxon witan and a protest against the mod- 
ern idea of heredity. In a characteristic essay 
on “Alter Orbis,” reprinted in the fourth 
series of his essays, he opposed a Channel tun- 
nel, not on military grounds, but from a fear 
that it might lessen the insular character of 
Britain, ‘the greatest fact in British history.” 

Exact scholarship, political insight, a terse 
and vigorous style, and a vivid power of realiz- 
ing the past and making it live for his readers, 
place Mr. Freeman with Bishop Stubbs and Mr. 
Gardiner in the front rank of recent English 
historians. His death was a real loss to his- 
torical scholarship, and Lord Salisbury showed 
scant respect to his memory and to the cause 
of sound learning in appointing as his succes- 
sor at Oxford one who is conspicuously defi- 
cient in the truthfulness and accuracy which 
were Mr. Freeman’s strongest characteristics. 


CHARLES H. Haskins. 








RECENT BOOKS OF FICTION.* 





“Calmire” is certainly a remarkable book, 
although not primarily remarkable as a work of 
fiction. Of its seven hundred and forty-two 
pages, the odd forty-two would be amply suffi- 
cient for all the story that is given us, and the 
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other seven hundred are devoted to philosophi- 
eal and religious discussion. We deem it only 
fair to warn the reader of this fact at the out- 
set, but it would be unfair not to.state also that 
the discussion is so fascinating that it absorbs 
the attention quite as fully as do the dramatic 
features of the narative. After all, one is 
tempted to ask, since a work of fiction is neces- 
sarily made up largely of the conversations of 
its characters, why should they not be permit- 
ted now and then to converse upon serious 
subjects ? The chief characters of the book are 
the two Calmires, uncle and nephew, and Miss 
Nina Wahring, who, with her mother, is spend- 
ing the summer at the country house of the 
Calmires, somewhere on the Hudson. The two 
Calmires embody, each in his own way, the ad- 
vanced philosophical thought of the modern 
world, while Miss Nina, to begin with, repre- 
sents the conventional ideas of the average young 
person who has never reflected seriously about 
anything. Under the combined influence of 
admiration for the uncle and a more tender 
feeling for the nephew, her mind becomes sym- 
pathetically attuned to the new world of ideas 
to which she is introduced by their companion- 
ship, and, since at bottom she has an earnest 
and receptive nature, there follows for her the 
usual enlargement of horizon and revolution of 
thought, although the broader view to which she 
attains still keeps the emotional tinge due to 
her sex. Of course, the elder Calmire, in whom 
the author evidently speaks for himself, has 
things beautifully his own way, and the intel- 
lect of the young woman is plastic as wax in his 
hands. The reader who is after a story and noth- 
ing else will at once call Calmire a prig and im- 
patiently put the book aside. But we have 
warned such readers thatthe book is not meant 
for them in any case. The author, whoever he 
may be (and his strikingly individual man- 
ner compels to conjecture), is a man who has 
thought long and well upon the deepest subjects 
of inquiry, who has realized the absurdity of 
many or any “ systems,” who has safely weath- 
ered the period of indignant and passionate re- 
volt (here illustrated by the impetuous nephew), 
and who has gained at last the most peaceful 
and rock-protected of ethical havens. He seems 
to be a practised writer, yet one wholly unprac- 
tised in the form that he has here chosen as ame- 
dium of expression. But he must have had much 


~ practise in the difficult art of elucidating abstruse 


matters, for his success in this particular is very 
marked. He commands resources of apposite 
illustration and metaphor which make his expo- 
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sitions simply brilliant, while at the same time 
they are as far as possible from being stilted and 
otherwise unnatural. «+ Calmire” is distinctly 
a helpful book : that is, for those who want to be 
helped. The author does not shrink from en- 
visagement of the sternest problems of the uni- 
verse, nor is he turned to stone by their Gor- 
gonian gaze. Those who are not strong enough 
to look nature in the face, but, Perseus-like, 
view her only as reflected in the mirror of their 
childish creeds, will do well to avoid such books. 
And yet, for those who can comprehend it, the 
work offers a faith as far transcending that of 
our childhood as the wide world itself trans- 
cends the nursery. And it is not a faith that 
quarrels needlessly about terms, for it recog- 
nizes to the full whatever inspiration the dogma 
may conceal. The lesson of the book is all 
summed up in such a passage as the following : 

« Well, really, dear, I believe the great secret of calm 
is the realization of the pettiness of all that can disturb 


our lives, in contrast with the immensity that includes 
them.” 


“Ts that another name for faith in God ?” she asked. 
“ Faith in God is one of the names for it.” 


“ The Quality of Mercy ” hardly needs to be 
strained to permit our welcome of the novel to 
which Mr. Howells has given this apt Shake- 
spearean title. The author has so long so- 
journed in the strange tents of those realists who 
conceive themselves impelled by duty to exer- 
cise their art upon the most uninteresting or 
even repulsive material obtainable, that we 
feared to have lost forever the old Mr. How- 
ells of “ Indian Summer” and “« A Woman's 
Reason.” But the Mr. Howells of old, the Mr. 
Howells who knew how to tell in artistic man- 
ner a story of real human interest, has come 
back to us again, and has brought with him 
from his artistic aberrations a shrewder humor 
and a more deeply spiritualized insight than 
he took away. There is abundant analysis in 
his new work, probably more than there ought 
to be, but it no longer impresses us as being 
mainly introduced for its own sake; it is con- 
sistently applied, for the most part, to the 
development of a distinct and desirable psy- 
chological type. A man like the defaulter 
Northwick, though narrow his range and im- 
perfect his sympathies, is presumably possessed 
of something in the nature of a soul, and this is 
what, with admirable success, Mr. Howells has 
set himself to discover. He even reconciles us 
to Hatboro, which community, since its life was 
shadowed forth in “ Annie Kilburn,” has stood 
as the symbol or embodiment of all that is 








dull and devoid of interest. It seems that even 
in Hatboro there may be lives whose inner as- 
pects are worth scrutinizing, and we may take 
heart of grace once more to believe that no 
aggregation of human beings is without its 
possible appeal to the universal sympathy with 
which literature is concerned. There is in this 
new book all that is best of Mr. Howells ; and 
all that is worst, or nearly all, is conspicuously 
lacking. In its ethical proportions and envis- 
agement of life, it is as true as “* A Hazard of 
New Fortunes” is false. Finally, its minor 
types of character are carefully worked out 
and generally kept within their limits. A hun- 
dred pages at a time are not given, for exam- 
ple, to the humors of village gossip or to the 
trials of flat-hunting in a great city. When 
the work of Mr. Howells shall have been duly 
threshed by time, this work, at least, will not 
be left with the chaff. 

The admirable qualities of style and char- 
acterization evinced by Mrs. Cruger’s novels 
have a distinct value of their own, however 
trivial the incidents and artificial the world 
that she describes. That world, of course, is 
not the real world of human life and passion 
at all, but a world of a very narrow and hot- 
house sort, although to its exotic dwellers it 
doubtless makes up the sum of essential human 
existence. ‘ Marionettes” is at least as good 
as anything that the author has heretofore 
done,— perhaps it is a trifle better. It has 
occasional faults of style, and occasional pages 
of essay-writing that had been better omitted, 
but its figures are incisively outlined, and its 
ethical tone (bearing in mind the relative na- 
ture of ethics) is all that could be expected 


under the conditions. 


If Mr. Hamlin Garland continues to pro-— 


duce works as strong as “A Member of the 
Third House,” he will make himself a distinct 
literary force. In this book he keeps his econ- 
omic vagaries well in the background, and sur- 
renders to the white-hot passion of indignation 
at the corruption of American legislatures. 
His expression taking the form of a compactly 
knit and strikingly dramatic narrative, he holds 
the attention almost breathless, and leaves the 
reader no opportunity to reflect upon his faults 
of style. His story is of a young man who, 
with steadfast devotion to principle, puts aside 
all considerations of self-interest in a single- 
handed struggle with the powers of evil as rep- 
resented by an unscrupulous corporation, an 
infamous lobby, and a venal state legislature. 
Mr. Garland does not pause to woo the literary 
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graces, and his strongest pages are but slightly 
adapted transcripts of what may be seen and 
heard to-day in any political barroom or lobby- 
ist’s den in any great city or state capital. 
The proceedings of his investigating committee 
are grimly real, and might be paralleled almost 
word for word in many a public record. He is 
terribly in earnest, and his earnestness is con- 
tagious. Such books are social forces rather 
than stories; they do but masquerade in the 
novelist’s disguise, and the sun itself shines on 
the mirror which they hold up to nature. 

** The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani” has been 
reissued in an improved form, improved consid- 
erably by a new chapter and a revised text of 
the old ones, and more than considerably im- 
proved by its new typography, its charming 
chapter initials, and its tasteful binding. Per- 
haps the best tribute to its excellence is fur- 
nished by the fact that its forbidding first ap- 
pearance could not wholly disguise its charm, 
and that so many competent critics penetrated 
the disguise to discover the real literary in- 
stinct at the heart of it. Those who contrived 
to read the book under the old conditions will 
need no urging to re-read it in a form that 
offers no offense to any sense. 

Volumes of short stories in the usual sum- 
mer variety occupy a conspicuous place in this 
season’s fiction. The doyen of our short story 
tellers, Mr. Bret Harte, certainly deserves to be 
mentioned first. There are nine stories in his 
latest collection ; three or four of them trifles, 
the others almost novelettes. They deal in 
the accustomed surprises, and have the unvary- 
ing quality of interest. “Colonel Starbottle’s 
Client” is probably the best, unless we give that 
distinction to “‘The Postmistress of Laurel 
Run.” In “The New Assistant at Pine Clear- 
ing School,” the writer handles a favorite theme 
in so novel a manner that he may be forgiven 
for taking it up again. 

Mr. Hibbard’s stories offer as complete a con- 
trast as possible to Mr. Harte’s. The latter 
skims lightly over the period of action ; the for- 
mer concentrates his attention upon the “ psy- 
chological moment” of the action, and makes us 
retrospectively acquainted with what goes be- 
fore. There is little choice between these six 
stories, except that the first three are more 
elaborate in their analysis. For intensity of 
force, “ As the Sparks Fly Upward ” is proba- 
bly the most admirable, but this adjective fits 
“The Governor” and “ A Deedless Drama” 
almost equally well. Mr. Hibbard’s style has 
a straightforward simplicity that makes his 








work very attractive. Such sobriety of diction 
is not too common a virtue with our younger 
writers. 

Mr. Millet’s stories, also six in number, are 
more or less about artists, but they are com- 
paratively free from the professional jargon 
into which artists so frequently fall when they 
abandon the brush for the pen. In a preface 
placed at the end of the volume (if the bull be 
permissible), the writer lets us into some of the 
secrets of his literary workshop ; in other words, 
he tells of the actual experiences that suggested 
the stories. This is particularly interesting, for 
they are related with a minuteness of detail that 
gives them a marked air of probability, and one 
is naturally tempted to ask what may be their 
basis in actual fact. Aside from their artistic 
associations, their dominant note is one of 
mystery, or, rather, of uncanniness, which is es- 
pecially noticeable in “A Faded Scapular” and 
“The Fourth Waits.” The latter is about a black 
poodle, who seems to exercise a baleful influ- 
ence over the destiny of a group of four artist 
friends, marked out for destruction one after 
another by this canine fiend. The “ fourth” 
who “waits” is naturally the survivor, who 
lives to tell the story. On the whole, Mr. Mil- 
let gives evidence of a very pretty talent for the 
art in which Poe was a master. 

The stories in Mr. Davis’s volume are shorter 
than those before mentioned—there are no less 
than fifteen of them—but they are full of meat. 
As the title suggests, they are mainly about 
our old friend Van Bibber, whose experiments 
in economy, amateur philanthropy, and other 
pursuits, never fail to prove diverting to him- 
self and to us. Some of the stories are the 
merest sketches, but they are of the best in the 
book. Within their limits, it would be diffi- 
cult to match “ The Hungry Man Was Fed ” 
and “ Mr. Travers’s First Hunt.” Mr. Kipling 
is the only other writer who can compress so 
much incident, humor, and general interest into 
so small a space. Mr. Davis seems in a fair 
way to make the streets of New York his own 
domain. This volume is a distinct advance 
beyond the point reached in “ Gallegher,” and 
compels the most careful attention from its 
readers. 

In Mrs. Cavazza’s “Calabrian Sketches ” 
we have a very remarkable example of insight 
into the modes of Italian peasant life on the 
part of one herself Italian only in her married 
name. Her simple villagers, with the little 
interests that constitute their world, and their 
homely proverbial sayings, possess an extraor- 
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dinary vitality, and their presentation is artistic 
in a very high sense. The stories of “ Don 
Finimondone ” (so called from his dismal pre- 
dictions of future and final disaster) and of “A 
Calabrian Penelopé ” have a quiet and pathetic 
charm that make them the best of the half 
dozen included. “ Princess Humming-Bird ” 
alone is not a peasant tale ; its characters are 
aristocratic Neapolitans and an American girl, 
thus bringing it into the class of international 
tales, for the American girl comes, sees, and 
at once conquors, not only an interesting scion 
of the nobility, but all of his relatives as well. 
It is as charming a story as the others, only in 
a different way. 

“The Naulahka” is as preposterous a tale 
as has often been told, but Mr. Kipling’s vivid 
depiction of the East Indian native, and (we 
assume) Mr. Balester’s characterization of his 
own fellow countryman in the far West, tri- 
umphantly bear up the burden of the story 
until near the end, when it breaks down with 
its own weight. In other words, the story is 
earried on until its authors were evidently un- 
able to straighten out its tangled threads, and 
so took the heroic course of breaking them off. 
We shall probably never learn whether the 
three C.’s came to Topaz, or how Tarvin got 
out of his scrape with the jewel-loving wife of 
the railway president. The American part of 
the story is a rather weak imitation of Mr. 
Bret Harte, and the reader is glad when the 
scene is permanently transferred to Gokral Sec- 
tarun. The Naulahka, it should be mentioned, 
is a necklace of gems, which makes the moon- 
stone of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s imagination in- 
significant in comparison. Tarvin’s object is 
to get possession of this treasure, and, after a 
series of surprising adventures, he is successful. 
Then, to the consternation of the reader, he 
tamely relinquishes the prize. What is left in 
the reader’s mind, aside from his recollection of 
the story, is a deepened sense of the immense 
difference between the oriental and the western 
mind. This has been Mr. Kipling’s message 
(as far as he has had such a thing) in most of 
his work, and he has presented it with a force 
quite beyond the reach of the mere essayist or 
historian. 

No misplaced ethical scruples on the part of 
the authors prevent them from allowing the 
characters of “« The Wreckers ” to act out their 
parts according to their several natures. They 
would not have returned an ill-gotten Naulahka, 
— not they! Mr. Stevenson (for his collabora- 
tor can be hardly more than a figure-head) 





has written a story of the most exciting de- 
scription without being deserted by the style 
that would bear up any kind of a story that 
he might choose to write. It is very long, 
but a good story cannot be too long. Of this 
one we are bound to say that it has one or two 
wearisome digressions ; so intent must a reader 
be upon the development of the main plot that 
he is impatient of side-issues that would other- 
wise fascinate. There is all the latitude of 
scene that could be desired: Paris, Edinburgh, 
San Francisco and the South Sea Islands dis- 
solve bewilderingly one into another. The 
plot is tremendously involved, but things get 
straightened out at last, and the strains upon 
credulity are few. Most of the characters have 
hopelessly muddled standards of right and 
wrong; the author is wise enough to know that 
the fault is Nature’s, not his. A story with no 
ulterior purpose whatever, we are inclined to 
call «The Wrecker ” the best of the season. 
The new edition of Peacock’s novels, so 
judiciously edited by Dr. Richard Garnett, is 
now complete. In ‘The Misfortunes of Elphin,” 
the author found a rich mine of material in the 
Mabinogion and other lore of old-time Wales, 
and created a distinct character of the Falstaff- 
ian type in the person of Seithenyn ap Saidi, 
whose drinking feats excite to such admira- 
tion. A selection of the Welsh triads provides 
the story with chapter-headings, and Welsh 
lyrics, original or imitated, enliven its pages. 
Of this book, Dr. Garnett says: “Its posi- 
tion among the author’s novels is unique; in 
the charm of romantic incident it surpasses 
them all; the humor, though less exuberant 
than where the writer is more thoroughly 
at home, is still plenteous and Peacockian.” 
Readers of “ Maid Marian” will perhaps dis- 
sent from the opinion that any other of the 
novels can surpass this one in “the charm 
of romantic incident.” The fact that its inci- 
dents are the more familiar does not really les- 
sen their charm, and certainly their variety is 
sufficiently great. Dr. Garnett is at some pains 
to establish the fact that «‘ Maid Marian” was 
written, although not published, a full year 
before the appearance of “Ivanhoe.” The 
similarity of the two works is, of course, slight, 
and it is not at all a similarity of spirit; but 
Peacock’s invention might suffer some discredit 
from the fact that his romantic idyl was pub- 
lished three years later than Scott’s romantic 
epic. A far closer resemblance is to be found 


between “ Maid Marian” and “ The Forest- 
ers,” Lord Tennyson’s lovely play. 


Here, 
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there is similarity of both spirit and incident, 
and all the more so because in “ Maid Ma- 
rian” Peacock often forgot that he had set out 
to be first of all a satirist, while in “ The For- 
esters’ Lord Tennyson has for once drama- 
tized English history in a less heroic vein than 
usual. Perhaps we should not say history, af- 
ter all; for Robin Hood has gone the way of 
William Tell, but his character and exploits 
are still a permanent possession of our race, 
thanks to the three men of geaius who have 
given them literary immortality. “Crotchet 
Castle,” which was published in 1831, is the 
most genial, and in many ways the most nearly 
perfect, of Peacock’s tales. ‘It is equally free 
from the errors of immaturity and the infirm- 
ities of senescence,” says the editor. With 
added experience of the world of men, Peacock 
came to regard the intellectual vagaries cf his 
fellows more indulgently, perhaps because he 
was growing half-conscious of the fact that he 
had developed a few hobbies of his own. The 
volume is provided with a motto aptly sugges- 
tive of this fact. 


** Le monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir, 
Doit se tenir tout seul, et casser son miroir.” 


In the character of the Reverend Doctor Fol- 
liott, the author produced a closer study in 
self-portraiture than is elsewhere to be found 
in his gallery. Utilitarianism and the new sci- 
ence of political economy are made the object 
of Peacock’s keenest satirical shafts ; and Mr. 
Ruskin, if he has ever read the book, must 
have taken a sympathetic delight in many of 
its pages. The volume is particularly notice- 
able for the flexibility and grace of its dia- 
logue, and for the peculiar excellence of its 
poetic interludes. Even in the matter of style, 
the author seems for once to have surpassed 
himself. The Reverend Doctor Opimian, in 
“Gryll Grange,” is really Doctor Folliott un- 
der a new name, and embodies anew the au- 
thor’s epicureanism, his literary lore, and his 
genial conservatism. ‘ Gryll Grange,” which, 
like “* Melincourt,” is long enough to make two 
volumes of the new edition, was written in 
1859, and was the last of Peacock’s novels. 
Its scene is another of those delightful country 
houses, abounding in good cheer and good 
company. As a story it is the slightest of Pea- 
cock’s seven; but we read these books for 
something better than their stories. It would 
be impossible to characterize the book in more 
fitting terms than those of the editor, who says : 


“The septuagenarian has lost the buoyancy of mid- 
dle age; his animal spirits no longer effervesce, and 





need to be husbanded; he retains the capacity of laugh- 
ter for himself, but has well-nigh lost his command 
over the springs of merriment in others. In fine, ‘Gryll 
Grange’ is rather amusing than humorous. . . . . The 
years which have incontestably enfeebled the satirist 
have widened the knowledge and matured the wisdom 
of the scholar. We still have to do with a classic, but 
Lucian has given way to Atheneus. . . . . Ethically, 
indeed, ‘Gryll Grange’ is an advance upon Peacock’s 
former writings. There is more tenderness, more con- 
siderateness, a deeper sense of the underlying pathos of 
human life.” 


We suspect that the moralists who have so 
long been denouncing the immorality of war- 
fare have found an unexpectedly powerful ally 
in the novelists who have set themselves to de- 
pict warfare in its actual colors. The horror 
that may be created by the phrases of rhetoric 
is but feeble and short-lived in comparison 
with that which accompanies a vivid realiza- 
tion of what battlefields really are. This reali- 
zation has been given to ours as to no earlier 
generation, by such works as Tolstoi’s “ War 
and Peace,” the Baroness von Suttner’s “Ground 
Arms”; and, we may now add, M. Zola’s 
“The Downfall.” After all, morality, as has 
so often been said, is merely the nature of 
things; let things be shown as they are, and 
they convey their own lesson ; nothing explicit 
is needed. For once, we are almost disposed to 
defend and to praise M. Zola’s: realism. He 
spares us none of the horrors of his subject ; 
nor in such a case should they be spared. 
“La Débacle” is the expressive name that he 
has given to the cataclysm of 1870, and the 
tremendous events that led up to and followed 
upon the fatal day of Sedan are described 
from the standpoint of the private soldier. We 
doubt if the conditions of that struggle have 
ever received a more careful and masterly an- 
alysis than M. Zola has here given them. The 
complete rottenness of that empire of fraud, 
the utter ineptitude of the sham Emperor, 
whose career was one long and blood-stained 
carnival of crime, and the ignorant and insane 
fatuity with which the French nation rushed 
to its doom, are most impressively presented 
in these pages. It was patriotism in a very 
high sense that dictated this stern record, the 
patriotism that sees a nation’s virtues all the 
clearer for not being blind to its faults. To 
those who read history aright, the expiation of 
that année terrible was a blessing in disguise, 
for it quickened the sluggish pulse of the na- 
tion, and made possible the chastened new 
France whose resurgence has almost marked a 
new epoch in the growth of the human spirit. 


Witu1am Morton Payne. 
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BooKs ON ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE.* 


It is a pleasure to take up the little volume 
Professor Corson so modestly styles “A Primer 
of English Verse.” Or rather, I may say, it 
is a pleasure to find the primer no dry-as-dust 
statement of the mechanism of verse, as are 
most books on prosody, but an wsthetic treat- 
ment from the standpoint of sympathetic ap- 
preciation of its beauties. In fact, almost no 
attention is given to metre in the classical 
sense, the book being devoted exclusively to 
those subtler characteristics of poetry that 
make it appeal to the love of the beautiful. 
The book contains, among others, chapters on 
“ Poetic Unities,” “ Exceptional and Varied 
Metres,” and studies of some of Tennyson’s 
stanzas, the Spenserian stanza, and blank verse. 
Under “Poetic Unities” Professor Corson takes 
up “rhythm, metre, stanza, rhyme, assonance, 
alliteration, melody, and harmony,” each of 
these being considered in its wsthetic rela- 
tions. These chapters are introductory, and 
give the standpoint of all the criticism that 
follows. In discussing Tennyson, special at- 
tention is paid to the stanzas of “ In Memo- 
riam,” “The Two Voices,” and “The Palace 
of Art.” All these are treated in their adap- 
tability to the subject matter, as the stanza of 
“In Memoriam ” to continuity, and the stanza 
of “ The Two Voices,” with its closely bound 
rhyme-scheme, to the interrupted dialogue of 
which the latter poem is composed. Another 
excellent example of the way in which Profes- 
sor Corson deals with metre is shown by his 
chapter on the Sonnet. The relation of the 
English sonnet to the Italian model is pointed 
out, as well as the changes made by English 
poets both in the rhyme-scheme and in respect 
to the octave and sestet. Copious examples 
are given (this is one of the best features of 
the book), illustrating the sonnet of Milton, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, and 
others. The treatment of blank verse, and 
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prom pevilenn of the book, are eau in- 
teresting; so that, it may be said, not only 
does this primer occupy a unique place, but it 
is indispensable to a right knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the best in English verse. 

One of the most remarkable facts of the 
present age is the intellectual eagerness of 
women. For not only are young women de- 
manding education of the most advanced char- 
acter, but matrons as well as maids have felt 
the impulse toward knowledge and have been 
trying to make up the deficiencies of early 
training. It is to direct such effort that “ The 
Study Class” has been written by Mrs. Anna B. 
MeMahan. We cannot commend too highly 
the aim and plan of this handsome little book. 
“These outlines,” the author tells us, “ con- 
cern themselves with literature itself rather 
than with the history of literature. In general, 
their questions can only be answered by direct 
study of the author in hand.” It is plain from 
this that the author’s aim is the only true one. 
The book is introduced by five short essays, of 
which those on ‘* Methods in Study” and “ In- 
terpretation of Literature ” are especially to be 
commended. These are followed by general 
divisions on Shakespeare, the English Drama, 
English Poetry, Robert Browning, the En- 
glish Essay. Shakespeare is represented by 
outlines on “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” “*Macbeth,” and “Ham- 
let.” The student is aided by the indication 
of difficult passages, the explanation of which 
is to be sought, and by suggestive questions 
as to the interpretation of plot and character. 
In addition occur references to some of the 
best books, so that the student cannot be at a 
loss as to what or how to read. The same plan 
is taken in the other general divisions, each of 
which deserves special comment. It is note- 
worthy that one section is given to a study of 
English prose as exemplified in the Essay. 
This is particularly to be noticed because the 
study of prose is so often neglected both in and 
out of schools. Here we have outlines on Sid- 
ney, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Addison, John- 
son, besides the rise of the newspaper and 
periodical, and the later criticism. An “Af- 
terword” on books, with a helpful bibliography, 
closes a useful little manual that we hope may 
find its way to study-classes in many parts of 
our country. 

The reprint of Hazlitt’s “ Lectures on the 
English Poets” is valuable for two reasons: 
first, as the opinions of a keen critic for his 
generation, and next in its relation to the his- 
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tory of literary criticism. Perhaps the latter 
is more important at the present time. For, 
while the essays on the older poets — Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton —are of 
interest on their own account, even these are 
not seldom inaccurate from the standpoint of 
present knowledge, and are therefore some- 
times an unsafe guide. But it is especially 
in his criticism of contemporaries that Hazlitt’s 
judgment is now of least value. In his day, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Coleridge, Moore, and 
Southey were writing, and Hazlitt’s opinion of 
these poets accords in few particulars with the 
judgment of posterity. Speaking of the poets 
living in 1818, he says: “I cannot be abso- 
lutely certain that anybody, twenty years 
hence, will think anything about any of them.” 
Starting with such a belief, it is hardly to be 
expected that Hazlitt’s estimate would be of 
present value, except as it may be placed be- 
side the similar criticism of the great reviews, 
whose judgment of the Revolutionary poets is 
one of the wonders of that interesting but 
erratic age. 

“Popular Studies of Nineteenth Century 
Poets,” the author tells us, “« were prepared for 
a class of workingmen, with the sole aim of 
rousing their interest in, and provoking them 
to a study of, our nineteenth century poets.” 
Judged from this standpoint,— and this is but 
fair to the author,— the studies deserve suc- 
cess with “a wider section of the same commu- 
nity for whom [which ?] they were originally 
prepared.” The chapters here given, how- 
ever, are not profound criticism ; indeed, there 
is little that is original; but they do take up 
in a pleasing way some characteristics of the 
poets considered. The seven chapters are on 
“ Wordsworth the Naturalist,” “Shelley the 
Idealist,” ‘Coleridge the Mataphysician,” 
‘* Byron the Pessimist,” “* Hood the Humorist,” 
“Tennyson the Moodist,” “Browning the 
Optimist.” It will be seen at once that the 
terms chosen are in most cases only partially 
descriptive, and in some instances misleading. 
Tennyson and Browning are least profoundly 
treated, perhaps ; a blunder being made in the 
interpretation of the latter’s beautiful poem, 
*“ Wanting is—What?” from the desire of 
reading too much philosophy into it. Still, to 
one taking up one of these poets for the first 
time the book would serve as a helpful intro- 
duction ; and this is its real purpose. 

One of the best signs of the time in educa- 
tion is the new impulse to the study of our old- 
est poetry and of the language in which it is 








written. It is now ten years since Professor 
Garnett published his translation of Beowulf, 
which has already gone through four editions. 
The next year appeared the first-volume of his 
‘* Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” and the re- 
maining years of the decade have been equally 
fruitful. Now we have come round to Beo- 
wulf again, in a new translation by Professor 
Hall of William and Mary College. The ques- 
tion how Beowulf should be translated will re- 
ceive various answers, no doubt, until another 
Matthew Arnold shall settle it by such an essay 
as that “On Translating Homer.” Professor 
Hall’s translation differs from Professor Gar- 
nett’s in being metrical throughout, and it will 
therefore appeal more strongly to the ordinary 
reader, although it is not always so literal. Pro- 
fessor Hall has also preserved the alliteration 
in most cases ; and this is a distinct advantage 
as representing the older metre, although it be- 
comes a distinct disadvantage when obtained 
by introducing a word not preserved in modern 
English, as is sometimes done. On the other 
hand, some of the words in the list “not in 
general use ” hardly require an explanation to 
readers of English; such are barrow, beaker, 
bight, boss (of a shield), brand, eke, erst, ete., 
But notwithstanding minor criticisms, we hope 
with the author that the book will hasten the 
day when the story of Beowulf will be familiar 
to English-speaking peoples, and if it shall 
serve as an introduction to the study of our 
earlier English, this alone will be sufficient 
reason for its existence. 

In the preface to his bulky volume on “ The 
English Language and English Grammar,” 
Mr. Ramsey says the book is not intended “ for 
those who are already familiar with all the re- 
sults of past labors, and who, therefore, can 
find nothing here to add to their present ample 
stores of knowledge, there being no claim to 
original discovery or invention.” Scholars are 
therefore warned that they have nothing to look 
for in this work. The question then comes, 
has the book been so prepared as to give a cor- 
rect idea of present knowledge in respect to the 
English language and its grammar? Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Ramsey, this question cannot 
be answered in the affirmative. Many things 
here stated are true, but in scarcely a chapter 
is everything true, and many points are incom- 
pletely treated. For example, from the chapter 
on “Grimm’s Law” no one would get an ac- 
curate conception of either consonant-change, 
while ““Verner’s Law,” a necessary complement 
to the law of Grimm, is not mentioned. In the 
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same way, when the statement is made that 
bleed, feed, hide, etc., “ have the essential fea- 
tures of strong verbs,” it shows that the author 
has no correct idea of the essential differences be- 
tween weak and strong verbs. On the other hand, 
the writing of Mr. Ramsey is clear, forcible, and 
suggestive ; so that, considered from the stand- 
point of essays on subjects connected with En- 
glish language and grammar, this volume may 
be read with interest. 


Outver FARRAR EMERSON. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs, 


In the volume of essays upon poetry and the 
poets, entitled “'The Golden Guess” ( Lee & Shep- 
ard), Mr. John Vance Cheney, already known as a 
poet, makes some welcome additions to the always 
too slender stock of sound criticism. In his es- 
says entitled “The Old Notion of Poetry” and 
“ Who are the Great Poets?" Mr. Cheney collects, 
canvasses, and cotrdinates the most memorable 
definitions of poetry. Much in these two essays is 
admirable; all is deserving of being carefully 
weighed. Mr. Cheney has a noble faith in the 
value and the destiny of poetry; he is in these mat- 
ters a conservative of the school of Matthew Ar- 
nold. Yet one is forced to doubt whether this critic 
has himself quite realized the vast scope of the art 
whereof he discourses. He is of course far in ad- 
vance of the old bloodthirsty school of Jeffrey and 
the rest, with their Procrustean bed of definitions 
and standards; still his definitions are too narrow 
for a poet of the robust proportions of Browning. 
In dealing with Browning and with Matthew Ar- 
nold, the critic is not quite sure of his ground. 
Matthew Arnold was a poet, it seems, and one of 
the best, yet not a “ born poet — whatever the dis- 
tinction may mean. Considering the mortal length 
of the “eternal bead-roll” of English poets whose 
verses seem less profound and memorable than 
Matthew Arnold’s, would it not have been as well 
had some of the rest been granted this happy ex- 
emption from “birth’s invidious bar”? As to 
Browning, the critic does admit that he was a poet 
—presumably a born one,—but the admission 
seems made only to be vigorously retracted. All 
this fumbling and groping, this saying and unsaying, 
is due to the fact that poetry is much too large a thing 
for Mr. Cheney's definitions to surround. So, after 
imprisoning himself, he is obliged to pick the locks. 
His own verse has shown that he has learned for 
himself the old lesson that art is long; he has yet 
to learn that it is at least equally wide,—a les- 
son for the critic still more important. He gives 
us some very just negative criticism of Browning, 
but it does not advance us, simply because it is not 
the fruit of the vision which is born of sympathy. 
Mr. Cheney is at his best where his sympathy has 





full play, for here his standards and definitions do 
not restrict him. For Arnold as a critic, for Ten- 
nyson, for Hawthorne, for Shakespeare, for the 
Hebrew poets, for “music, or the tone poetry,” he 
has a sympathy that opens his eyes and enables 
him to give happy expression to many truths worth 
speaking or repeating. Thus, in the essay on Mu- 
sic, he says of Shakespeare’s poetry that no other 
comes so near as his “ to slipping back from articu- 
lation into the mother sound.” Hawthorne, contrary 
to all his principles, he virtually classes among the 
poets, where of course he belongs. “ His charming 
books are of the poet’s sort,—the blossom, not 
the root, of conviction.” When Mr. Cheney likes 
a poet, as in the case of Tennyson, he judges 
him by his best, and the result is excellent criti- 
cism ; when he dislikes a poet, as he does Brown- 
ing, he judges him by his worst, and reverses 
the result. But after all deductions have been 
made, the volume has the very unusual merit of 
dealing in a serious, single-hearted way, sometimes 
with considerable insight, with the noblest of the 
arts. It should be very useful in giving readers a 
more religious conception of poetry than that gen- 
erally current. 


Tue drift of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s volume 
of essays, “The Old South” (Scribner), is indi- 
cated in the chapter-headings : “ Authorship Before 
the War,” “The Old Colonial Places,” “Social 
Life in Old Virginia Before the War,” “The Old 
Virginia Lawyer,” “The Negro Question,” etc. In 
his retrospections, Mr. Page pleasantly illustrates 
the tendency of gentlemen from his “ section,” when 
dwelling upon the haleyon period “ befo’ the wah,” 
to soar away from the plain facts of a rather crude 
and prosaic reality, and to paint their former selves 
as in some sort a survival of the days of chivalry, 
—the conservators of the high-flown sentiments 
that addled the brains of Don Quixote. A cooler 
fancy finds it pretty hard to see in the young peo- 
ple of the sugar and tobacco plantations a belated 
race of Tristans and Calidores, or even to accept as 
“a delicious, low, slow, musical speech” a harrow- 
ing drawl and accent, caught, like the measles, from 
“darkey”’ nurses and playmates. The most im- 
portant paper in the volume is a thoughtful and 
temperate presentment of the Southern side of 
“The Negro Question.” Premising (not very log- 
ically ) that although the right of secession, having 
been adjudicated by the war, is no longer an issue, 
“it is important, however, to make it clear that the 
right did exist, because on this depends largely the 
South's place in history,” Mr. Page goes on to ar- 
gue that the Southern whites, in the face of the 
physical and moral peril resulting from the over- 
crowding among them of an ignorant and hostile 
race, are, in their evasion of the law as to the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise, obeying the impera- 
tive instinct of self-preservation,— acting, in short, 
(though he does not make the comparison), as their 
Northern brethren would act if matched or over- 
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whelmed at the polls by a horde, say, of enfran- 
chised and politically “solid” Chinese. Without 
altogether admitting Mr. Page’s facts, we may at 
least admit the force of his logic. He stoutly combats 
the notion that the South “ brought the negro here 
and bound him in slavery” or that it “ still desires 
the re-establishment of slavery,” sketches the early 
history of the institution in America, triumphantly 
shows that “‘ Massachusetts has the honor of being 
the first community in America to legalize the slave 
trade and slavery by legislative act,” that she most 
violently opposed and persecuted the early emancipa- 
tors, and cites an imposing array of cases tending to 
show that “ scientifically, historically, and congenit- 
ally the white race and the negro race differ,” that the 
latter, despite exceptions, and in the face of golden 
opportunities, has “never exhibited any capacity 
to advance,” that, as a race, negroes are organically 
and, in great measure, irremediably inferior. Let 
us then, urges Mr. Page, the negro being here and 
irremovable, deal with the question philosophically 
and humanely. We have, of course, but faintly 
indicated the leading points of Mr. Page’s case — 
which is undeniably a strong one. While it is highly 
improbable that he and those who think with him 
are wholly right, it is at least as improbable that 
they are wholly wrong; and it is certainly time for 
us in the North to inquire just how far they are 
right on this menacing question. The other papers 
in the volume are, allowing for certain florid ten- 
dencies already noted, of interest as descriptive of 
Southern ante-bellum manners. 


IN writing his life of William Gilmore Simms for 
the “ American. Men of Letters” series ( Hough- 
ton), Mr. William P. Trent has done a genuine bit 
of biographical work, and has carefully examined 
and sifted for his purpose all the available material. 
He has so well avoided all appearance of partisan- 
ship, that it is hard to judge from the tone in which 
the book is written whether the author is a South- 
erner or a Northerner. The limits prescribed for 
volumes of the series are somewhat too brief to per- 
mit Mr. Trent to carry out fully his plan of treat- 
ing Simms’s life as that of a typical Southerner to 
be explained by the history of the South during the 
first seven decades of the nineteenth century. In- 
deed, the life led by Simms had so many phases and 
relations, and was so full of work of many different 
kinds, that often, owing to lack of space, the book 
ceases to be a narrative and becomes a mere cat- 
alogue of the various irons he had in the fire. To 
explain his career his biographer is obliged, how- 
ever, to treat quite fully of Southern life and litera- 
ture, and to say many things that are helpful in 
rendering the Southern attitude of mind intelligible 
to Northern readers. As James Fenimore Cooper 
was a robust and prolific American Scott, so was 
Simms a robust and prolific Southern Cooper. Coop- 
er is inferior to Scott in no greater degree than 
Simms is inferior to Cooper. Simms resembled the 





two great romancers mentioned, in the careless ra- 
pidity of his work and in treating chiefly native 
scenes and characters. Like Scott, he made his first 
attempts in verse; but he would have been wiser 
if, when he found his true field in prose fiction, he 
had abstained, as Scott did, from writing poetry, 
and wiser still if, like Cooper, he had never pub- 
lished verses. Lacking a proper sense of his own 
limitations, Simms attempted almost everything, 
and set up by turns as poet, editor, romancer, dram- 
atist, orator, historian, biographer, politician, re- 
viewer, geographer, planter, and military adviser. 
He lacked also the sense of humor so conspicuous 
in Scott and to a less degree in Cooper. Had Simms 
possessed this sense it might have saved him from 
publishing much of his prose and most of his verse. 
It would at least have saved him from belated at- 
tempts to improve upon the rude rhymes of Mother 
Goose. Simms was a writer of great energy, great 
versatility, great indefatigability, great talent for 
producing speedily an indefinite amount of “ copy,” 
great powers of imagination and narration, but he 
does not rank with our great writers in any depart- 
ment of literature. He stands highest in romance- 
writing; and in a few works of this kind, such as 
“The Yemassee”’ and “ The Partisan,” he deserves 
the epithet Mr. W. P. Trent gives to Legaré, “ just- 


not-great.”” 


JOSEPH PENNELL’s new book “ The Jew at Home” 
(Appleton ) is the result of a recent trip to south- 
eastern Europe during which the opportunity was 
“thrust upon” him of observing the Polish, the 
Austro-Hungarian, and the Russian Jew in all his 
squalid loathsomeness. “I am neither a Jew hater 
nor a Jew lover,” says the author in his preface. 
“ What I did see I have simply put down in black 
and white.” What Mr. Pennell saw is assuredly 
enough to make the meanest Gentile blush for his 
species. One is loth to believe that a human crea- 
ture can reach such depths as Mr. Pennell’s Jew 
reaches. He is certainly not to be touched with 
anything so short as the tongs, and would make 
“Uncle Toby ” himself a Jew-baiter. Seriously, we 
think —- and hope — that Mr. Pennell has laid on his 
darks too heavily, our own observation arguing that 
much may be made of the Russian or the Polish Jew 
if, like Dr. Johnson’s Seotechman, “he be caught 
young.” Mr. Pennell sketched his first type in 
Carlsbad — “a miserable, weak, consumptive look- 
ing specimen of humanity, a greasy cork-screw ring- 
let over each ear, head bent forward, coat-collar 
turned up, hands crossed on the stomach, each buried 
in the opposite sleeve, coat reaching to his heels, and 
a caricature of an umbrella under his arm.” In 
Vienna Mr. Pennell “ began to hear a great deal 
about him — not only from the philanthropists who 
knew him not, and therefore longed to take him 
into their midst, but from those who, knowing him, 
long to get rid of him for evermore.” Of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Jew, he says: “ He produces nothing, 
he lives on nothing, and apparently he wants noth- 
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ing. His home is cheerless, his costume is disrep- 
utable, and he stands around doing nothing with his 
hands in a country where everyone else of his class 
is at work, takes a pride in his home, and dresses 
like a picture.” Mr. Pennell’s description of the 
Jewish city of Brody—“a hideous night-mare 
of dirt, disease, and poverty”—the squeamish 
reader would better avoid. Arrived in Russia, 
he writes: “No one who has ever seen the Jew 
in Russia can wonder that they want to get rid 
of a creature who is so clannish and so dirty, who 
is so entirely bent on making a little money for 
himself, whose shops in all the large commercial 
towns are always the meanest.” Out of Russia the 
Jew is still worse: “ With their liberty they sink 
deeper into, instead of seeking to escape from, the 
degradation which we are charitable to think entirely 
the result of Russian persecution.” Mr. Pennell’s 
book is liberally illustrated, and the sketches cer- 
tainly go far to bear out the text. 





ConsipERING the obvious need for the work, it 
seems at first sight rather odd that the credit of 
preparing a satisfactory literary guide to London 
should fall to an American, Mr. Laurence Hutton ; 
and, to quote a leading English review, his “ Liter- 
ary Landmarks of London” (Harper), an eighth 
edition of which is now reached, is indeed “a 
book of which literary America may be proud, and 
literary London ashamed.” It is not, however, 
after all so surprising that English writers have 
been forestalled in this field, when one remembers 
the amazing indifference of Londoners generally to 
what is most interesting to intelligent foreign visi- 
tors — the literary and historical associations of the 
metropolis. No place in the world is so rich in its 
literary shrines as London, and in no place in the 
world have they been heretofore so hard to find. Ask 
the average Londoner as to the whereabouts of the 
stock “sights” of the city, the “ Bank,” the Crystai 
Palace, the great cafés, etce., and he is ready enough 
and courteous enough with his answer ; but touch him 
as to “ Will's Coffee House,” “The Cocoa Tree,” 
“The Globe Theatre” Bankside, the homes and 
haunts of Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, Addison, Swift, 
Thackeray, the scores of hallowed sites laboriously 
identified and marked for us by Mr. Hutton, and it is 
ten to one he will stare blankly with an obvious effort 
to realize what you are “ driving at.” Probably he 
will put you down as an American, and wonder at 
the vagaries of the species. Mr. Hutton’s book is 
one which no intelligent tourist to England can 
afford to be without. It presents in moderate com- 
pass the leading facts relating to the London careers 
of British authors, from Addison to Young, and fur- 
nishes a ready clue to their homes and resorts in the 
metropolis. It has been carefully revised for the 
present edition ; a number of supplementary notes 
have been added, and, as far as possible, it has been 
brought down to the present day. The attractive- 


ness of the work has been greatly enhanced by the | 





work seems to be very complete, though we ven- 
ture to suggest that some mention might have been 
made of George Chapman, whose grave, marked by 
a legible inscription, is to be found in the chureh- 
yard of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. 


Mr. Frovupe’s latest volume, “ The Spanish Story 
of the Armada and Other Essays” (Scribner), con- 
sists of two pleasant papers on Norway, a sketch of 
the Templars, and three more serious studies in the 
history of Spain — rounded fragments of a work in 
which the author hoped to reconstruct an important 
period in Spanish history. Having rescued the char- 
acter of Henry the Eighth from execration, he in- 
tended to come to the aid of Charles the Fifth and 
Philip the Second and make the “ wide correction ” 
needed in the prevailing opinions about these princes. 
Cireumstances compelled him to postpone the task, 
and the only published results of his researches 
are the volume on Queen Catherine’s divorce and 
the essays on the Armada, Antonio Perez, and Saint 
Teresa. ‘The longest and most important of the 
three re-tells the story of the Armada from con- 
temporary Spanish documents, showing that the 
ruin of the great fleet was due not only to the storm 
and the valor of Howard and Drake, but to disease, 
hunger, and the mistakes of a reluctant and inca- 
pable commander. In tracing the tangled history 
of Antonio Perez, Philip’s private secretary, Mr. 
Froude gives his picture of Philip the Second, «a 
painstaking, laborious man, prejudiced, narrow- 
minded, superstitious, with a conceit of his own 
abilities not uncommon in crowned heads, and fre- 
quently with less justification, but conscientious from 
his own point of view, and not without the feelings 
of agentleman.” Is this very far from the “ prevail- 
ing opinions” which Mr. Froude proposed to cor- 
rect “on more tolerant lines”? Certainly every 
sober student of the sixteenth century would agree 
that it is “as unjust as itis uninstructive ” to regard 
Philip and his father * merely as reactionary big- 
ots.”” It would of course be unfair to judge the pro- 
jected work by these fragments ; so far as they go, 
Mr. Froude seems to leave the Spanish princes 
about where he found them. 


THE latest volume of “The Queen’s Prime Min- 
isters” (Harper), a life of the Earl of Derby, is 
contributed by Mr. George Saintsbury. In a curt, 
characteristic preface, the author states that “in 
some considerable reading of books of history ” he 
has “ found that the most profitable are usually those 
in which the author, while giving his facts as fully 
and loyally as he can, makes no secret of his opin- 
ions and argues as stoutly as he may for them.” 
Coupling this view with the fact that the holder of 
it is a stanch Tory, the reader will readily infer the 
general tone of Mr. Saintsbury’s book — a forcible, 
compact, yet, space considered, fairly thorough re- 
view, from the Tory standpoint, of Lord Derby's 
public career, with the due infusion of characteristic 


addition of seventy-four full-page portraits. The | anecdote and personal detail. There is nothing per- 
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functory in Mr. Saintsbury’s style, no matter what 
his subject may be, and he sketches rapidly and 
sympathetically, with a sufficient mastery of his 
facts and a constant eye to their polemical bearing, 
the salient events of Lord Derby’s political life, his 
part in fighting the Reform Question, his attitude 
towards the Corn Law agitation, his first, second, 
and third Ministries and the stirring political inci- 
dents they covered. Lord Derby’s connection with 
the turf is not forgotten ; and in an interesting chap- 
ter on his literary work — notably as to the trans- 
lation of the Iliad — Mr. Saintsbury contributes 
his quota to the vexed question, “On Translating 
Homer.” Comparing Lord Derby’s version with 
those of Hobbes, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, and Soth- 
eby—from each of which parallel citations are 
made,— Mr. Saintsbury says: “Nor am I much 
afraid of any competent contradiction when I say 
that, if they be compared with each other, and with 
the original, Lord Derby’s is the only one that de- 
serves the name of a translation at all, while it is at 
least the equal, poetically, of all but Dryden’s.” 
The closing chapter is a careful and not too partial 
summary of Lord Derby. Despite certain unpleas- 
ant peculiarities of the author’s manner,— which is 
too often of the snappishly assertive sort that pro- 
vokes contradiction irrespectively of the views ad- 
vanced,— he has given us one of the best numbers, 
so far, of the series. 


NewMan’s pious and amiable curate of Saint 
Mary’s, Isaac Williams, after retiring to Stinch- 
combe wrote out for his children, some years before 
his death, his recollections of his earlier and more 
active years. He has much to say of the inner 
history of the Oxford tractarian movement ; and 
since a large public now interests itself in this move- 
ment, the Rev. Sir George Prevost, brother-in-law 
of Mr. Williams, has seen fit to edit and publish 
this account as the “ Autobiography of Isaac Wil- 
liams”’ (Longmans). Mr. Williams wrote several 
of the * Tracts for the Times,” some poems for 
* Lyra Apostolica,” and numerous other devotional 
and poetical works. The present work contains 
reminiscences of John and Thomas Keble, Hurrell 
Froude, Newman, Pusey, Ward, Copeland, Robert 
and Samuel Wilberforce, and others. Appended 
are several kind letters from Newman, an account 
of the dangerous illness from which Williams was 
said to have been saved by prayer, a statement of 
the reasons for Williams's retirement from the can- 
didacy for the Poetry Professorship at Oxford, a 
characteristic sermon by Thomas Keble, etc. To 
show that the tractarian movement did not neces- 
sarily lead to Romanism, Mr. Williams points out 
that, of the fourteen persons who had any share, 
however slight, in writing the “Tracts for the 
Times,” Newman is the only one who joined the 
church of Rome. The book is written in a ramb- 
ling and disjointed fashion, and gives no connected 
or coherent treatment, either of the life of Isaac 
Williams, or of the tractarian movement. 





A WELL PLANNED and admirably arranged volume 
is “ Stories from English History for Young Ameri- 
cans,” published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
The old stories gain a fresh interest through their 
simple and picturesque telling, the. illustrations are 
numerous and somewhat unusual, and a specially 
happy feature of the book consists in the introduc- 
tion of poems celebrating the various epochs and 
incidents. Shakespeare, Scott, Cowper, Southey, 
Byron, and many lesser writers, are cited appropri- 
ately, so that the young reader’s interest in English 
literature is naturally quickened along with his 
knowledge of history. 

A HANpDy little manual compiled by Albert P. 
Southwick, author of “Handy Helps,” is “ Wisps 
of Wit and Wisdom” (A. Lovell & Co.), in which 
the puzzled seeker may find answers to all sorts of 
recondite queries, the scope and variety of which 
beggars description. The book should be a boon to 
harassed editors of the “ Correspondents’ Column,” 
and a careful perusal of it may enable ambitious 
readers, at little cost, to make a handsome show of 
curious erudition. 


BooKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The fullowing list, embracing 50 tities, includes all books 
received by Tue Dia during the month of July, 1892.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Analyses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. Third 
edition, revised and corrected throughout. In 5 vols., 
8vo, uncut edges. Macmillan & Co. $20.00. 

A History of Asthetic. By Bernard uet, M.A. 
(Oxon.) Large 8vo, pp. 502, uncut. Macmi & Co. 
$2.75. 

Serampore Letters: Being the Unpublished Correspon- 
dence of William Carey and others with John Williams, 
1800-1816. Edited by Leighton and Mornay Williams, 
with Introduction by omas Wright. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
150. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Browning’s Criticism of Life. bf William F. Revell, 
author of ‘‘ Ethical Forecasts.’’ With frontispiece, 18mo, 
pp. 116. Macmillan’s ** Dilettante Library.”” 90 cts 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XXXI., Kennett—Lambart. Large 8vo, pp. 
448, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $3.75. 

Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited by the 


Due de Broglie. Translated by Mrs. , Wil 
Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. Vol. V., illus., 
large Svo, pp. 432, gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


POETRY. 


City Festivals. By Will Carleton, author of ‘ Farm Bal- 
lads.’”’ Illus., square 8vo, pp. 164. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 

Love Letters of a Violinist, and Other Poems. By Eric 
Mackay. Special copyright American edition, newly re- 
vi 12mo, pp. 277, gilt top. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


$1.25. 
Told in the Gate. By Arlo Bates. 12mo, pp. 215, gilt top, 
uncut edges. Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


Helen of Troy: Her Life and Translation. Done into Rhyme 
rom the Greek Books, by Andrew Lang. 16mo, pp. 204, 
uncut. Macmillan & Co. 75 cts. 
-Room Ballads, and Other Verses. By Rudyard 
Kipling. 12mo, pp. 270, paper. United States k 
Company. 50 cts. 
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FICTION. 

The Naulahka: A of West and East. By Rudyard 
Ki xd Wolcott Balestion, 12mo, pp. 379. Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50. 

The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
— Illus., 12mo, pp. 553. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

1.25. 


Anthony Melgrave. By ore M’Caleb. 12mo, pp. 203, 
gilt top, uncut edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen, in 2 vols., 16mo, gilt 
tops. Roberts Brothers. $2.50. 
Downfall: (La Débfcle). By Emile Zola. Translated 
by E. P. Robins. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 565. Cassell Publish- 


ing Company. $1.50. 
Mrs. Keats Bradford: A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool, 
Harper & Brothers. 


ay of “ Dally.”’ 12mo, pp. 309. 

1.25 

The Magic Ink, and Other Stories. By William Black. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 258. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


The Average Woman. By Wolcott Balestier. With a 
peas by coay James. 12mo, pp. 260. United States 


That Dakota Gi By Stella Gilman, 12mo, pp. 240. U.S. 
Book Co. $1.2! 

Manuelita: The all of San Xavier del Bac. By Marion 
Calvert Wilson, author of “ Renee.” ith frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 305. 


U.S. Book Co. $1.25. 

The Story of a Penitent Soul. By Adeline Sergeant, 
author of “The Luck of the House.”’ 12mo, pp. 299. 
Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.25. 

The Slave of the Lamp. By Henry Seton Merriman, author 
¢ oi oung Mistley.”’ 12mo, pp. 327. Lovell, Coryell & 

o. $1.25 


In the Roar of the Sea. By S. Bari uld, author of 


_ ee rithe ” 16mo, pp. 407. National k Co. $1.25. 
The Man in Possession. By Pesca author of “‘ Dame 
Durden.”’ 12mo, pp. 323. Hovendon Co. $1.00, 


Far from To-Day. By eres Hall. 16mo, pp. 291. 
erts Brothers. $1.00 

The Master of shenent vn Romance. By eevee Bacheller. 
16mo, pp. 176. C. L, Webster & Co. 75 ots. 

Cynthia Wakeham’s Money: By Anna Katharine Green. 
With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 336. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Paper, 50 cts. 

A Thorny Path (Per Aspese). By George Ebers, author of 
sr Uarda.” Translated from the German, by Clara Bell. 
In 2 vols., 18mo, paper. D. Appleton & Co. 


Rob- 


5O ets. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library: A Charge for France, 
and other stories, by John Heard, Jr., illus.; A Trans- 

ted Rose, a story of New York society, by M. E. W. 
rwood. Each, 50 cts. 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series: Flower de Hundred, the Story 
of a Virginia Plantation, by Mrs. Burton Harrison; The 
Mate £ the Vancouver, by Morley Roberts ; Faith, by 
Don A. P. Valdés, tr. by Isabel F. Hapgood. Each, 
5O ots. 

Appleton’s Town and Country Library: ‘“‘ December 
Roses,"’ by Mrs. Campbell-Praed. 50 cts. 

Hovendon Company’s Metropolitan Series: Experi- 
ences of a Lady Help, John Strange Winter. 50 cts. 
Warne’s National Novels: Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 

SO cts. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Barren Ground of Northern Canada. By Warburton 
Pike. 8vo, pp. 300. Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 
The Canadian Guide-Book: Part II., Western Canada. 
By Ernest Ingersoll, author of “The Crest of the Contin- 
* With maps and illustrations, l6mo, pp. 261. 


D. Appleton & _ $1.25, 
Manhattan, Historic and : A Six Day Tour of 
ig! York City. By ce Corolyn Faville Ober and Cynthia 


M. Westover. Illus., 


Co. 75 cts. 
Missing Friends the Adventures of a Danish Emi- 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 315. 


gent in Quee (1871-1880), 
s “* Adventure Series.” $1.50. 


16mo, pp. 232. Lovell, Coryell & 





SCIENCE. 
Outlines: For et Clerks and Practitioners. 
By William Edward Illus., 16mo, pp. 165. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. n 

Materialism and Modern Physiology of the Nervous Sys- 
tem. By William H. Thomson, M.D. 16mo, pp. 112. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 

Essays Upon Heredity and Kindred Biclogicel Problems. 
B . August Weisman. = B. Poulton, 

and Arthur E,. Shiplen Mt p~ th trans- 
lation, Vol. 2, 12mo, pp. 226, uncut. Macmillan & Co, 
1.30, 

Earth-Burial and Cremation: The History of Earth-Bur- 
ial with Its Attendant Evils, and the Advantages of Cre- 
mation. By Augustus G. Cobb. 12mo, pp. 173. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Nov. 1891 to April 1892. 
Company. $3.00. 

— and Speeches of Grover Cleveland. Selected 

and edited, with Introduction, by George T. Parker. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 571, gilt top. Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. $2.50. 

The Gentlewoman at Home. By Mrs. Talbot Coke. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 224, gilt top. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2. 25. 

The Bull Calf, and Other Tales. By A. B. Frost. Oblong, 
pp. 112. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Brick for Street Pavements: An Account of Tests Made 
of Bricks - Paving Blocks with a Discussion of Pave- 
ments. By M. D. Burke, C C.E. Illus. ., 8vo, pp. 86. Robert 

Clarke & Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Bautrmore, Mp. 


Announcements for the next academic year are now ready, 
and will be sent on application. 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, -  - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284 


Vol. XLIIL., 
4to, pp. 960, gilt top. Century 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works: Camden, } N. J. } 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. 


Trae Mer}. N'ONPAREIL. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,— bear the above Trade Mark, 





[ Registered. 


and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - 


NEW YORK. 
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cAugustus F. C. Hare's ‘Books 


AMERICAN TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE. 


. . « Mr. Hare’s books are read to most advantage 
in the presence of the object described, or as an immediate 
preparation for a visit to the places enumerated. His taste 
aie ent are as trustworthy as his skill is unusual. Un- 
der his leadership the least observant traveller will have his 
eyes open to beauties and charms that he would otherwise 
pass unheeded by.””—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Uniform in Style. 12mo. Cloth. 


WALKS IN ‘ROME. 
New Edition, partly re-written and thoroughly revised, 
with map. 3.50. 


WALKS IN LONDON. 


With 100 illustrations; two volumes in one. 


WALKS IN PARIS. 
With 50 illustrations. $3.00. 


‘DAYS NEAR PARIS. 
With 42 illustrations. $2.50. 


CITIES CF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY 
With 56 vignette illustrations. $2.50. 


STUDIES IN ‘RUSSIA. 


$3.50. 


With 30 vignette illustrations. $2.00. 
FLORENCE. 
With 14 illustrations and a map. $1.00. 
VENICE. 


With map. $1.00. 


WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 
With 16 illustrations. $1.25. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND 
SCANDINAVIA. 
With 33 illustrations. $1.00. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
eA THOUSAND MILES UP THE XXILE. 


With upwards of 70 illustrations from finished drawings 
executed on the spot by the author. Second Edition, 
revised by the author. 4to, cloth. $2.50. 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS AND UNFRE- 
QUENTED VALLEYS. 
A Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. Revised Edi- 
tion. With illustrations and map. 4to, cloth. $2.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limitep, 
No. 9 Larayetrr Piacr, NEW YORK. 





SUMMER READING... 


The Rescue of an Old Place. 
By Mary C. Rorsrins. $1.25. 
A delightful account of an experiment to restore an 
old farm to productiveness and beauty. 


Little Brothers of the Air. 
By Oxttve TuHorne MILLER, author of “ Bird Ways,” 
“In Nesting Time,” ete. Each, $1.25. 
Three charming books about many kinds of birds. 


‘Birds in the ‘Bush. 
cA Rambler’s Lease. 


Two admirable outdoor books by BRADFoRD. TorRREY. 
Each, $1.25. 


Equatorial America. 

A book full of information, describing a visit to St. 
Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes, and the Principal 
Capitals of South America. By Matrurtn M. BaAt- 
Lou, author of “Due West,” “Due South,” « Due 
North,” “Under the Southern Cross,” “The New 
Eldorado,” “ Aztee Land,” “ete. Each, crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


The Evolution of Christianity. 
By Lyman Aspott, D.D. $1.25. 
A book of remarkable interest and value, discussing 
great, questions in a frank, scholarly, popular style. 


The Unseen Friend. 
As It Is in Heaven. 


By Lucy Larcom. Each, $1.00. 
Two religious books, remarkable for their high, sen- 
sible, and sincere character. 


‘Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Translated into admirable English prose by CHARLES 
Error Norton, professor in Harvard University. 

I. Hell ; II. Purgatory ; III. Paradise. 
3 vols., gilt tops, $1.25 each. 
The three parts, in a box, cloth, $3.75 ; half calf, gilt 
top, $7.50. > 


Mark Hopkins. 
An excellent book on this illustrious educator, religious 
leader and man, by FRANKLIN CARTER, president of 
Williams College. $1.25. 


Henry Boynton Smith. 
A book of great value and interest on the work and 
character of this eminent divine, by the late Profes- 
sor L. F. Stearns of Bangor. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








GROVER CLEVELAND. 


THE 





WRITINGS AND SPEECHES 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by 

GEORGE F. PARKER. 


With Portrait. Popular Edition. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, with 
a complete Index, $2.50. 


Eprt10on bE Luxe, on large paper, limited to 200 num- 
bered copies; bound in half leather, gilt top, ete.; 
price, $6.00. 

Thoughtful members of all political parties will take 

a deep interest in this volume, as representing the pub- 

lie career of one of the greatest political leaders of our 

time. Many of the documents, letters, and speeches 
constitute, in fact, an important part of the recent  his- 
tory of the country. 


OF 


ZOLA’S GREATEST NOVEL. 
THE DOWNFALL. 


(La Débéele. ) 
A STORY OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


i 
By EMILE ZOLA. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, laid 
paper, with eight Illustrations, $1.50. 


“ A story of tremendous force. . . . None of the charges 
made coy most of the author’s books can rest upon this. 
oe A a Downfall is a great book—in some parts grand- 
oop stand as its author’s masterpiece.”’— New York 

erald. 





By MRS. PARR. 
THE SQUIRE. A Novel. 


By Mrs, Parr, author of ‘“* Dorothy Fox,’’ ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00. 


“The story is a hearty one.”"—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 


letin. 


By ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. 


FAITH. A Novel. 


By Armanpo Patacio VALpEs. Translated by Isanet F. 
Haraoop. “ Cassell’s Sunshine Series."’ Paper, 50 cents ; 
extra cloth, 75 cents. 


“Asa psychological study it is as strong as anything that 
modern fiction has shown.’’— Boston Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER. 


By Moruxy Roserts, author of “ Land and Seafaring,” 
“King of Ballarat,” ete. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 
75 cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Avenur, New York. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


Ai few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
lique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 


A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 
constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and ‘Madison St., Chicago. 


O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. Send 
stamp to Dr. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 
York City. 


Early Closing on Saturday. 


Most of the wholesale and retail firms in Chicago have de- 
cided to close their stores on Saturday at 1:00 Pp. M., commenc- 
ing May 1, in order to give their clerks a much-needed rest. 
In connection with this service the Wisconsin CENTRAL LINES 
beg to announce that, commencing May 1, Excursion Tickets 
will be placed on sale to Lake Villa, Fox Lake, Antioch, and 
Mukwanago. Trains leave the Grand Central Passenger Sta- 
tion at 8:00 A. m., 3:00 P. M., 4:25 Pp. M., 5:47 P. M., and 10:45 P.M. 
Returning, trains arrive at Chicago at 7:15 A. M., 9:45 A, M., 
9:59 A. M., 1:55 Pp. M., and 7:45 Pp. mM. 


Ticket Office: 205 Clark Street, Curcaco, IL. 
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THE 







MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO 


AND THE 


LAKE REGIONS OF MINNESOTA 
Are reached by the ‘Burlington ‘Route Vestibuled Express 


Trains from either Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis. 


These 


trains are equipped with the most luxurious Pullman 
Sleeping Cars, Chair Cars (seats free), and Burlington 


Route Dining Cars. 


If you are going to take an outing, 


travel over the ‘Burlington ‘Route—the best line. 


For further information, time cards, etc., apply to 


The ‘Boorum & ‘Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Ciry. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DCumbers, 
303—404—170—604—332 


And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 








P. S. EUSTIS, 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all ibe 
fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 





Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . KEW YORK. 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO 








THE 


MISS PARLOA’S ORIGINAL 
eAPPLEDORE COOK ‘BOOK. 


With about 250 Paces and a Number or Iuiustra- 
TIONS, beautifully bound in extra cloth with ink side stamp and 
back, or in a washable oil cloth cover. It embodies the ripe 
experience of a veteran housekeeper, and its recipes (of which 
there are great numbers on all branches of cookery) can be 
relied upon as accurate and trustworthy. BREAD.—It tells 
how to make Breap of all kinds, and gives numerous ways 
of preparing Yeast. Numerous recipes are given for mak- 
ing Rots, Biscurrs, Buns, Grippie Cakes, Corn CAKEs, 
Murrins, Warr.ixrs, Musa, ete. SOUPS.—It tells how to 
make different kinds of Sours, including Ox Tait, TurTLE, 
Brown, Tomaro, JuLienne, ete. MEATS.—Clear and con- 
cise rules are given for Bortina, Roasting, Baking, Broit- 
ine and Frying same. POULTRY.—It tells how to Dress 
Pouurry, and numerous ways of cooking the same are given, 
as well as for Game. SALADS.— Cuicxen, Lonsrer, ete., 
and how to prepare. BGGS.—Numerous ways of preparing 
eggs are given, including OmeLers. PICKLES.—How to 
pickle Cucumpers, Tomarors, and Oysters. CATSUPS. 

‘o make from Tomarors, ete. CAKE MAKING. — 
Nearly 100 recipes for making every conceivable kind of 
Caxk, from the plainest to wedding, PUDDINGS, DUM- 
PLINGS, ETC.— 84 different kinds of Puddings, Dumplings, 
ete., with numerous sauces for the same, are given. PAS- 
TRY.— Directions are given for making several different 
kinds of Pres, including PLum, Peacu, Arrie, Lemon, Cus- 
TARD, Cream, Pumpkin, Mince, etc. ICE CREAM AND 
WATER ICES.— Recipes are given under this head, with 
full directions for preparing and making. 








‘or sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.25, by the publishers, - 


CHAS. E. BROWN & CO., 53 State St., Boston. 
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A PARTICULARLY TIMELY BOOK. 


MOONBLIGHT 


“AND SIX FEET OF ‘ROMANCE. 


By DAN BEARD. Illustrated by the Author. 


Never were the relations between capital and labor 
more strained than at present. “ Moonblight,” as a 
story, is powerful and fascinating. It presents won- 
derful pictures of the suffering among Pennsylvania 
miners during a strike, and shows up the Pinkerton 
system in its true light. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“A study of scholarly qualities and highly artistic 
development.”—-New York World. 


“A strange but powerful book.”—Phila. Bulletin. 


“The reforms he (Mr. Beard) proposes are sensible, 
and would be profitable if greedy capital could be in- 
duced to try them.”—Springfield Republican. 


A work that has already made a deep impression on 
thinking people, 
Stamped cloth $1.00 
Will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 
67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago, II. 


THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Re-Edited and ‘Re-Set from Cover to Cover. 


Futty ABREAST OF THE TIMEs. 
WEBSTER’S 
WEBSTER’S 


| 
INTERNATIONAL | 
INTERNATIONAL | 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


The Authentic Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, compris- 
| ing the issues of 1864, '79, and '84 (still copyrighted), bas 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged, under the supervision 
of Noab Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, and as 
a distinguishing title, bears the name of 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL ‘DICTIONARY. 
The work of revision occupied over ten years, more than a 
bundred editorial laborers having been employed, and over 
| $300,000 expended before the first copy was printed. 


DICTIONARY | Critical comparison with any other -Diétionary is invited. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 


For the Family, the School, the Profes- 
sional or Private Library. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Tectimonials, etc., sent free by 


the Publishers. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a Dictionary, as photographic reprints of an obsolete and comparatively worthless 
edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by misrepresentation. 





GET THE BEST, the lwreRNationaL, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pus.isuers, Sprinerietp, Mass., U.S. A. 





